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THE ‘DERBY’ OF THE RIVER. 


THERE is a certain morning anterior to Passion Week, 
and dependent upon the falling of Easter, wherein, if 
you look for a Hansom upon a London cab-stand, you 
will look in vain. Four-wheelers, denominated, by 
the voice of Detraction, Grumblers, will indeed be 
there in plenty, and made even more numerous to 
the disappointed eye by the absence of their swift- 
wheeled brethren; but of the far-darting, the close- 
shaving Hansoms, there are none. Or, perhaps, if 
it be yet early, there may be one, upon which, in 
the soft-falling April rain, some traveller, actuated by 
commercial impulse, fixes his gaze, and beckons, with 
his umbrella pointed citywards—for the driver is 
already turning towards the West. That impatient 
gesture loses for him his contemplated ride. The 
driver backs his steed again into the rank, and 
shakes his head, not apologetically, but in repro- 
bation, as though a futile endeavour had been made 
to rob him of his due. Again the commercial person 
beckons, and this time with angry vehemence, for 
the rain falls faster and faster; but that Hansom 
eabman stares before him, sphinx-like, into space, 
as though there were no would-be fare gesticulating 
upon the pavement. ‘ What is worse than raining 
eats and dogs?’ asks an ancient riddle, to which the 
apt reply is: ‘Hailing cabs and omnibuses ;’ but 
when these two misfortunes occur together, the 
result is loss of temper to the sufferer. The citizen, 
ejaculating the harmless oath of Cockaigne,* leaves 
the pathway, and approaches the recalcitrant cab- 
man, who thereupon gathers up his reins, nods to an 
imaginary fare in the extreme distance, and drives off 
ata hand-gallop. The whole scene, as once witnessed 
by the present writer, is a charming Idyll. The coy 
Hansom will not be wooed by the citizen, but prefers 
rather even an imaginary swain in the sweet suburbs 
or by the river-side. To be more explicit, the driver 
does not wish to take up any ordinary passenger that 
morning, but to be engaged to go to Putney, Barnes, 
or Hammersmith, for the University Boat-race. 

That great event, which, for this day only, throws 
the inhabitants of those undesirable localities into a 
fever of excitement, and compensates them (let us 
hope) for their position during the remainder of the 
year, affects even London itself. The human tide in 


* © Well, I never!’ 


the Strand—and its adjacent streets—is perceptibly 
increased by feeders from Oxford and Cambridge. 
Dark and Light Blue—the respective colours of those 
Universities—are the prevailing tint that morning 
among neck-handkerchiefs, Little rosettes of either 
colour are worn at many a button-hole, and even Oxford 
and Cambridge fancy-dogs—doomed soon, perhaps, to 
reappear in the metropolis in the form of Oxford and 
Cambridge sausages—have dark or light blue ribbons 
round their necks. The new-comers, their masters, 
would, however, be recognisable enough without such 
ornaments. They have not the unswerving, rapid 
step of the regular passenger. Their gaze wanders 
hither and thither with lively interest, for the streets 
to which they are accustomed are quiet, unplacarded, 
unfrequented by pickpockets, and unpatrolled by 
police—save by a sort of medieval division of theolo- 
gical Al’s called Proctors, to which the world happily 
offers elsewhere no parallel—and, above all, almost 
entirely vacant of the fair sex. Not mariners from 
a six months’ voyage in Greenland take a tenderer 
interest in every fair face that passes them, than do 
these young gentlemen. Since the last long vacation, 
they (poor Monks!) have scarcely seen one upon 
whom some fifty winters have not set their mark. 
No woman is eligible (I believe) for the calling of 
‘Bedmaker’ in either university under that mature 
age, since Sir Tussaud Ceptible (tat 19) ran away 


from Christchurch College with Sarah Washup (widow), . 


and married her at Abingdon, in her eight-and- 
fortieth year. Nor, on the other hand, are even the 
modest of their sex insensible to the admiration of the 
strangers ; for the latter are all young, and many of 
them handsome, and have, besides, a certain frank 
and kindly air about them which is rare in habitual 
Londoners. These ingenuous youths call each other 
by their Christian names abbreviated, and slap one 
another upon the back with a heartiness that is, how- 
ever, not the least allied to vulgarity. There is also 
a charming independence about them, contrasting 
curiously with the assumed indifference of the young 


gentlemen of the town. The latter present the | 


appearance, more or less complete, of being the pro- 
prietors of the universe ; but ‘ this pride is yet no match 
for theirs ’ of the Dark and Light Blue, who look as 
though they did not care to whom it belonged. They 
do not as yet perceive the necessity of assuming 
a guperior position with respect to others; the world 
is a solid pudding to them (with plenty of plums in 
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it), and mere wafer-biscuits and trifle-froth have no 
attractions for them. They do not understand 
that to look weary and ill-tempered is to convey the 
idea of fashionable beings worn out with the attentions 
of the aristocracy ; that to take an interest in 
—ws* bad taste. On the contrary, Dark and 
ight Blue take very great interest in everything, 
about this University Boat-race they do more— 

are wild enthusiasts. 

+ the ocean is to the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, the Thames between Putney and Mort- 
lake is to the two universities; and to lose a race 
thereupon, is equivalent, in bitterness, to a national 
defeat upon the sea. There is, however, this com- 
fort in the present case, that the di can never 
be inflicted by foreign arms. en eight full- 
sized Frenchmen aan one little one embark at 
Putney in a wager-boat, and win a four-mile race 
against the crews of Oxford and Cambridge, let Dark 
and Light Blue be known no more, and the Tricolor 

float from the towers of the two St Marys. 
It does not indeed lie in the power of a French- 
man to undergo the training to which every mem- 
ber of both crews is necessarily subjected. He 
could not rise at six o’clock every morning, and scour 
an undulating country at the top of his speed, for the 
improvement of his wind. He could not take a cold 
bath afterwards. He could not make his breakfast 
upon underdone beef-steaks ; nor his dinner without 
pastry or made dishes; nor his supper upon oatmeal 
water-gruel. He could not confine himself to a pint 
of liquid daily, of which hot coffee would certainly 
form no part. And above all, for two whole months— 
over which period, at least, this — extends—he 
could not abstain from tobacco. To these priva- 
tions the sixteen British youths of family and fortune 
do voluntarily surrender themselves up, who take the 
come honour of their universities into keeping. 
ere is a male nurse appointed, who sees them to 
bed at ten o'clock precisely, and takes care that 
neither the smile of beauty, nor the ‘beaded bubbles’ 
of the wine-cup, shall seduce them for one instant 
from their duties. The annals of ancient and 
modern history are alike destitute of an example of 
such unegotistic self-devotion, for the v names of 
this heroic tem ce society are y breathed 
the boat-houses of their respective Colle 
captains themselves, upon whom more than 
the rest hangs the fate of thousands,* are 
ly known as ‘Strokes. The man at the other 
extremity of the fragile plank that bears up the daunt- 
less nine is simple ‘Bow.’ The remaining oarsmen 
have numbers, but no names—T wo, Three, Four, Five, 
Six, Seven; while the ninth man is but the ninth 
_— a man in physical bulk—the smallest that can 
procured (with wits), who sits with his face to the 
rest, and has carle blanche to use any language he 
to any one of them. The cockswain of a Uni- 
versity boat-race, indeed, very seldom attains to any 
reputation afterwards ; the gady eminence turns his 
little head. He can never forget that eventful day 
when Stroke himself was subject to his Su 
Diminutiveness, and from Two to ‘ Bow’ na 


were the targets for his aquatic pes ay More- 


over, throughout the training the in is a char- 
tered libertine, and (they say) takes a demoniacal 
delight in tantalising the rest with the sight of his 
own profligate excess. On the other hand, he has a 
tremendous ibility, and if he steer one hair- 
breadth from his course, ten thousand eyes perceive it, 
and when he arrives with his beaten crew at Mortlake, 
five thousand voices (supposing witness to have 
two eyes) are lifted up to denounce the sinner and his 


crime. 
The Dark and Light Blues in the Strand are 


this day their ordinary traffic in order to atten 
race, a Violet and the Rosebud, on the Snow- 
drop the Anemone (pronounced by the water- 
— ‘any money’), these > ei men cluster like 
u real flowers. y swarm wu the 
captain’s ‘bridge’ (which is forbidden), and on the 
paddle-boxes (which is dangerous), and half-way down 
the cabin stairs—which, if they want to see the con- 
test, is ridiculous. By these, as at a horse-sale at 
‘the Corner,’ the physical merits of each of the com- 
itors are criticised, and their styles as ‘oars’ 
ebated ; while the state of the wind and tide is as 
vitally we, ae all as though they were about to 
cross the Chann These enthusiasts in the steamers 
are for the most ‘boating-men.’ 


, however, 
Few others woul ves to the inconve- 


submit th 
be content to behold the race (as the great majority on 


has managed to secure a post of van 


already indicated, and why in Hansoms in preference 
to any other vehicle will be presently seen. The road 


with private carriages, and cavaliers and dames on 


edition of a Derby Day. There are no costerm: 
no pleasure-vans, no omnibuses, no advertisement 
Mammoth wains, no drinking at public-houses, no 


is a vast deal of aristocracy, and nothing under gen- 
tility in the whole procession. Even the . 
are M.A.’s, or Undergraduates at the least. The 


wy forsakes his inn of court, the Parson his 
the 


forenoon canter in Rotten Row, for this one morning, 
in order to witness the triumph of his University. 
Fathers decked out with Dark or Light Blue favours, 
ride by with their sons similarly decorated ; and 
youth alike interested in the same contest. hole 
schools of boys in Dark and Light Blue colours, 
according to the University for which they are destined, 
or to which their elder brothers ma: em And, 
above all, numbers of the fair sex with Dark or Light 
Blue bonnet-ribbons, or with elegant rosettes of the 
same pinned to their riding-habits, as Oxford or 
Cambridge agitate their innocent bosoms by reason of 
fathers or brothers having been alumni thereof, or haply 
because of ‘a dearer one yet and a nearer one,’ who 
may be even now at one or other University. 
© carriages are aliowed to remain upon Hammer- 
Bridge, but cross over it, and await their 


have 
and are whirled away at speed to Barnes Terrace, 


and Hansoms only are chosen for this 


rapidity. In the meantime, 
Bridge are, like the Bridge itself, in a state of 
suspense, and all eyes ining eastward to the point 
at which the contending zall 
The houses that command the reach are fill 
tors, and the towing-path alive with pedestrians, 
ough troops of horsemen will presently gallop 
recklessly along, to whom riding down a fellow- 
creature weighs as ing in comparison with losing 


os of pounds : there being a great deal of betting on 


bound for the steamers, many of which give be for 
the 


niences incidental to this method of transit, or would | 


board must do), at second hand ; to have it described, 
that is, in the narratio obliqua, by some friend who | 


tage. 

Individuals less actuated by passion, however, are | 
content to go to Hammersmith Bridge, as we have | 
thither from town is thronged with these as well as I 
horseback. The scene reminds one of an expurgated | 
ongers, | 


boys performing ‘the wheel’ by the roadside. There | 


cure, 
hysician his round of patients, the Swell his | 


smith 
ietors upon the Surrey side, until the boats | 
Pall} under, when all resume their seats, | 


where another view is obtained of the competitors: | 
purpose because 

no four-wheel could devour the ground with sufficient | 
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selves far ahead of the boats, begin fo sane soon as 
these have started, and never look over their shoulders 
until they get to Mortlake: to turn the head, as they 
are well aware, would be to be trip up, to be 
trampled upon, and to find a grave, as I have already 
hinted, in the depths of ocean. From the Bridge, 
however, these enthusiasts present an interesting 
oo an index to the time of starting; 
Bridge, as a were im, we that 
are upon it learn that the Dark and Light Blue 
are ‘off’ at Putney. Left to ourselves, some of us are 
a little liable to error ; the ladies especially taking all 
wager-boats afloat (of which there are some hundreds) 
for the Rivals of day, and encouraging them to 
gratuitous exertions. 

As the time draws on, the spectators grow more 
anxious, and seem to fear even to turn round lest at 
that very moment the boats should come in sight. 
Glasses advertised to enable us to discern ——- 
at a mile off, and objects at three miles’—which is 
invidious, to say the least of it—are in many hands, 
but they cannot help us to see round that corner. So 
anxious are we, by this time, that the intrusion of a 
chance passenger who ventures to cross the Bridge at 
such a is resented as and 
we are vehement] with a solitary Volunteer, 
not in Dark or Light lue by any means, who has 
apparently mistaken the character of the entertain- 
ment (as those Volunteers are always doing), and 
has brought his gun with him. 

But see, there is a dark mass looming round the 
point at last—the first of the fleet of steamers char- 
tered to accompany the race. This mighty 
each with its every foot of standing-room crowded 
with human beings, is a strange and stately sight, 
and the a hulls have a weird and dismal 
aspect, as though they were assembled to do honour 
to some Departed, water-borne to his last home. It 
is not at once that we can detect, a very little in 
advance of them, the two — e boats containing the 
heroes of the day. ‘ Light Blue’s ahead!’ ‘ No, it’s 

ove!’ * Bravo, Oxford!’ ‘Confound 

pulled!’ That 

ropriate and deserved. 

as though propelled by 

of the oar- 

e half-roll in the nthe oe are each a 

le sound. backs of the eight oarsmen rise 

fall with the regularity of piston-strokes, and 

both crews are just now what is called ‘ putting their 
backs into it’—rowing their very hardest. 

But alas for the Light Blue heroes ; they are over- 
matched al er for this time, and at least two 


mutter something ing : 
mind,’ or ‘ Better luck next time.’ The big 
ladies sigh as they finger their rosettes. 

Blue ery ‘Hang it!’ and ‘What a sell!’ 

There are not a few Cantabs present, perhaps, across 
whose mind has flashed the brilliant thought of 
making their memories fragrant and to blossom in their 
dust for ever by jumping down into the Dark Blue 
boat as it went by, sinking that hated craft. No 
Curtius was ever dearer to Roman hearts than he who 
should do this thing would be for aye to Light Blue 
bosoms. But the wind is east, and the water looks 
very cold, and the moment for the self-sacrifice is lost 
in indecision. The Cantab 


by: the boats sweep on, and 
must not be indulged in, if we 
view of them. 


Each rushes to his peculiar vehicle, and then along 
the road begins the strife of Hansoms—almost as 
much a University race as the aquatic one. In addi- 
tion to the dangers arising from the excessive speed, 
fact, that the drivers 
cannot ape an upon their 
careering eir eyes usively occu- 
pied in watching the boats, which, altho: iy 

their fares, they can distinguish from 
elevated positions. 

At Barnes Terrace, we see the fate of Light Blue 
finally decided, as well as hear it abundantl 
accounted for. Never yet was boat-race lost, i 
believe, but through certain untoward circumstances 
quite out of the control of the losers. The wind has 
blown the cockswain out of the boat; or the stroke 
has broken an oar, or a blood-vessel; or a 
(preceded by expletives) has filled up the identical 
arch in the bridge selected by the steerer. As in the 
great classical combats, whenever the occasion seemed 
to demand it, a god was made to intervene, so in the 
University contest, some unforeseen and unavoidable 
influence is ever observed by the friends of the 
defeated party. Upon the whole, however, Fortune 
has been singularly impartial: out of nineteen races, 
ten having been won by Light Blue, and nine by Dark. 

I have said that at Hammersmith the procession 
resembled an expurgated Derby Day. We must con- 
fess, on the other hand, that at Mortlake, where the 
steamers and the trains disgorge their thousands, we 
find that wicked appendix which accompanies most 
Bowdlerised editions. Beside the fast and loose, 
however, common to all metropolitan the 
University element is still distinct and recognisable. 
The spruce black coat and faultless neckcloth of the 
you’ divine are especially prominent: he has 
come up from his interesting flock in town or country 
to see this sight, so redolent of his palmy college- 
days, although he has no longer any taste for 

udy shows of the world in ae respects. He will 
e with the competing crews in the evening, how- 
ever, lest there should not be a clergyman to ask a 
blessing upon that entertainment. It is very pleasant 
to see him refusing cigars, and offers of a third seat 
in a Hansom to take him back to town. Twelve 
months ago, or even less, the lad had an admirable 
* for colour, and enaded ‘the High’ or the 
‘King’s Parade’ in the most brilliant hues; but now, 
poor fellow, he is reduced to black and white, with 
the tiniest sprig—and even that is contrary to the 
canon law—of k or Light Blue ribbon in his 
button-hole. He prayed here to-day in his heart, as 
though he were reading in his pulpit what is called 
the ‘ Bidding’ prayer, which invokes a blessing ‘ upon 
both our and pious foundations, but especially _ 
upon that university to which I belong.’ 


lost to 
eir own 


WEATHER FORECASTS. 


To talk of the uncertainty of the weather is to admit 
how little knowledge have laws which 
overn atmospheric ges. e present age, 
hen the universality of law is a recognised fact, 
uncertainty is but a synonym for ignorance. Science, 
as it advances, reveals more and more the causes of 
the phenomena which encompass us ; and, except that 
the data are more complicated, there is no reason 
why we should not foretell the wind and the rain 
just as we predict eclipses ; indeed, in some latitudes, 
changes in the weather recur with such i 

that they can be predicted with certainty. In the 
temperate zone, however, this is far from being the 
case; and the practical difficulties of investigation 
have led uneducated people to ascribe storms and 
other unexpected conditions of weather to caprice of 
the elements, or to supernatural agency. But the 
true student of nature knows that her laws are 
constant, and that the signs afforded to man are 
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invariably true—the want of accurate interpretation 
of those signs — his real stumbling-block. 
Within the last few years, considerable efforts have 


been made to discover some of the laws which regu- 


late atmospheric phenomena ; and we here propose 
give a short sketch of the ground that has been 
covered, in this country at least, and to glance at 
some of the practical results obtained. 

In the year 1855, the first of a series of steps was 
taken — the medium of a branch department 
of the of Trade) to extend correct meteoro- 
logical observations. About sixty poor fishing-places 
on various parts of the coast were presented with 
good barometers, the localities being particularly 
chosen on account of their poverty. It was e 
that other and more wealthy districts wi soon 
recognise the advantages derived from the instru- 
ments, and be thereby encouraged to purchase for 
themselves. This expectation has, in many quarters, 
been realised. In addition to the barometers, a 
small pamphlet containing directions respecting the 
proper use of the barometer was forced largely into 
circulation. This was highly necessary ; the popular 
view, that the barometer rises when it is fine, and 
falls when it is wet, being very inaccurate. The 
government left the pamphlet unrestricted by copy- 
right; and so useful has it been found, that many 
philosophical instrument makers now reprint it at 
their own cost, and distribute it with their oe. 

The next advance was to construct simultaneously 
at several hundred places charts of observations on 
the force and direction of the wind, on the state of 
the barometer (and its necessary companions, the wet 
and bulb thermometers), on the general condi- 
tions of the atmosphere and sky; such as the quan- 
tity and character of the clouds, and whether mist, 
fog, hail, rain, snow, thunder and lightning, and so 
on, prevailed or otherwise. The construction of these 
charts was confided to astronomers and to the cap- 
tains of vessels all over the world. The result has 
been a mass of observations, which, on examination, 
disclosed some general laws respecting the movements 
of the Saas, without which it would be hopeless 
to attempt forecasts of weather. To take only one 
example of the important results thus arrived at. It 
is now well known that certain storms (cyclones, 

hoons, tornados) move in a circular direction: in 
the northern hemisphere, the centre of a cyclone is 
nearly square to the right (standing facing the wind), 
and the southern hemisphere to the left; hence, 
ships can take advantage of knowing which way the 
eyclone is moving, and are frequentiy able to avoid 
the violence of the storm. 

In September 1859, the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science took up the subject, and 
the advantage of a warning of storms by telegraph 
was pressed upon the government. The idea of thus 
giving warning of storms was not a new one ; it was 
amiliar in America in the time of the old semaphore 
telegraph. To the Association, however, is due the 
credit of inaugurating the system in this country. 
Twenty home and six foreign stations were selected, 
the observations from the outlying stations being 
daily transmitted to the central one. By comparing 

‘ound possible, through the knowle in 

means of the chart observations to, 
to judge pretty accurately of the probable weather 
for a day or two to come. Had the system been in 
full operation at the time of the fearful tempest in 
the Irish Sea, when the Great Eastern so narrowly 
escaped, and the Royal Charter was wrecked, it 1s 
more than probable that these vessels would have 
been warned, and have escaped the gale, for it hap- 
pened that the very centre of that cyclone was in the 
middle of England; the direction it would take had 
been fully ascertained, and it was known that the 
Irish Channel would soon be visited by its fury. 


to | f 


The system originated in 1859 was further developed 
in 1860; and it has since been maintained with certain 
additions, the most important of which are the intro- 
duction of storm-signals and the publication of weather 

orecasts. 


The 6th of February 1861 will ever be memorable 
in the annals of the weather; on that > expected 
storm was first signalled, storm-signals being hoisted 
at the various stations, as a caution to mariners. It 
is a matter of notoriety how scientific advances have 
been generally met—how, for instance, Galileo was 
imprisoned for promulgating the heresy that the 
earth moves round the sun, and how Jenner, the dis- 
coverer of vaccination, was scouted as a diabolical 
enthusiast. It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
these storm-signals were at first di and 
that, as a consequence, much avoidable loss of life 
and property ensued. Happily, however, subse- 
quently to this, more attention was paid to the 
si and but comparatively few wrecks occurred 
off our coasts in 1861, though the weather was 
unusually tempestuous. It may be mentioned as 
a significant fact, that, at a recent meeting of the 
shareholders of the Great Western Docks at Ply- 
mouth, their serious diminution of revenue during 
the _— year was attributed to the much fewer 
number of damaged vessels, owing to the storm-signal 
system. The general correctness of the warnings 
soon became so manifest that numerous applications 
were made to the Board of Trade to obtain the 
exhibition of signals at other places. 

The signal ys is very simple, consisting | 
merely of a staff and two canvas shapes, the cone | 
and the drum. To a stout wooden hoop, not less | 
than three feet in diameter, is firmly attached a 
canvas bag, not less than three feet d ve 

e necessary ro’ or pointing the ye up or 
down, is the dhe. When it a 
black triangle from any point of view. The drum 
consists of two hoops, distant not less than three 
feet, with canvas between. It shews a black square 
from any point of view. These shapes pack in a 
small compass, so that samples can be supplied 
to distant places with a trifling cost for ae 
when similar ones can easily be manufactured by 
local workmen, the object being to multiply their 
numbers. The cone with the point up (north cone), 
indicates an expected gale from the northward ; with 
the point down, the same from the southward. The 
drum indicates that dangerous winds are expected ; if 
suspended by itself, that they may be expected from 
nearly opposite quarters successively ; with the north 
cone, that dangerous winds are expected at first from 
the northward ; with the south cone, at first from 
the southward. The warnings to the principal out- 
ports are telegraphed from London, and the — 
is immediately hoisted and kept up till the dusk of 
that day only. The coast- who are in inter- 
communication all round our islands, extend the 
notices along the shore. 

In August 1861, forecasts of the weather were first 
sent to the leading newspapers and published. The 
then arrangement gave the probable weather for the 
next day or two. This plan has since been improved 
and ified to the present one, a double forecast for 
two days in advance. This bids fair to be permanent, 
for we cannot hope, in the present state of knowledge, 
to forecast generally speaking for more than two days. 
The forecasts are sent out each day at 11 A.M, in 
time for the second edition of the morning papers. 

It must be remembered that only the ter and 
more general disturbances of the atmosphere can be 
made ema by this means, sudden and local changes 
not being felt beyond a certain distance. And even 
for general disturbances, it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the forecasts are not to be regarded as 
prophecies; they are merely cautions, and mean: ‘ Be 
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on your guard ; such and such weather is expected.’ 
For the laws of atmospheric action are at present but 
imperfectly cnibinatool, and the predictions are some- 
times marred by a sudden down-rush of the southern 
wind, and by electrical conditions, of which too little 
is at present definitely known. Still, all changes of 
weather are as well as accompanied by 
notable alterations in the state of the atmosphere, 
such changes being indicated earlier at some places 
than at others ; and fortunately, the more dangerous 
the change, the longer and more decided is the pre- 
monition ; so, under the present system, no violent 
storm should take place within the area of our stations 
without being foreknown. 

The warnings of storms which arise out of these 
weather-casts are of incalculable value, not only to 
the sailor but to the landsman. The agriculturist 
may often be guided by them, if he will; and the 
individual who is about to cross the Channel may, 
if a bad sailor, avoid unnecessary tossing and its 
accompanying disagreeables. 

Endeavours have been made to extend to the con- 
tinent the plan adopted in the British Islands, but 
hitherto this has been found impracticable; for, in 
the first place, observations to be comparable must be 
taken at nearly the same height from the level of the 
sea, or we get confused through the operation of cur- 
rents lying above, but not influencing each other. 
This difficulty could most likely be arranged, were it 
not for the more important obstacle of continental 
mountain-ranges, which interfere with the course of 
the currents. In our islands, we happen to 
perfect facilities for meteorological observations ; the 
undulations of the soil are few and unimportant, and 
we lie alone, as it were, within a ring-fence, bounded 
by Nairn (near Inverness) to the north; Heligoland, 
off the mouth of the Elbe, to the east; Jersey to the 
south; and Valentia, off the south-west coast of 
Ireland, to the west, with Liverpool and London for 
centres. The other stations are chiefly of importance 
in checking and confirming the observations at these. 

It is now within the power of any observant and 
intelligent person to forecast for himself local weather. 
He has merely to provide himself with a good baro- 
meter, and a wet and a dry bulb-thermometer; to 
consult the daily published meteorological reports, 
and to com them with his own observations. He 
should, at the same time, obtain the valuable Barometer 
Manual already adverted to, compiled by Admiral 
Fitzroy. The manual gives full directions how to set 
to work with the instruments and reports, an account 
of some of the more marked signs of weather, and 
other useful information. 

Many private persons consult the barometer, and 
even set it daily, and are surprised to find that they 
cannot rely on its indications, especially on those of 
the unscientific wheel-barometer, with a face like an 
underdone clock. The fault, however, is not with the 
instrument, but with those who use it improperly ; 
‘th’ ap’arattus,” as Salem Scudder observes, ‘can’t 
lie.’ A few words on the practical use of the weather- 
glass may be found useful. 

It is an invaluable fact, and too often overlooked, 
that the state of the air does not shew the present, 
but coming weather, and that the longer the interval 
between the barometric signs of change and the 
change itself, the longer and more strongly will the 
altered weather prevail; so, the more violent an im- 
pending storm, the longer warning does it give of its 
approach. Indications of approaching change of 
weather are shewn less by the fei ht of the barometer 
than by its rising or falling. Thus, the barometer 

ins to rise considerably before the conclusion of 
a gale, and foretells an improvement in the weather, 
though the mercury may still stand low. Never- 
theless, a steady height of more than thirty inches is 
mostly indicative of fine weather and moderate winds. 
Either steadiness or gradual rising of the mercury 


indicates settled weather, and continued steadiness 
with dryness foretells very fine weather lasting some 
time. A rapid rise of the barometer indicates un- 
an inc r hour indicates a in the 
weather, on moderate rising of the wind; several 
successive falls, to the amount of one-tenth of an inch, 
indicate a storm eventually, but not a sudden one; 
and a gale, if the fall continues. These storms are 
not dangerous, as they can be long foretold; but a 
sudden fall of one-tenth of an inch betokens the 
quick approach of a mer te tempest. Alternate 
rising and sinking (oscillation) indicates unsettled 
and threatening weather. When the barometer sinks 
considerably, much wind and rain will follow—from 
the northward, if the thermometer is low for the 
season ; from the southward, if high. 

For observing barometric changes, the barometer 
should be re at the eye-level, out of the reach of 

e way of gusts of wind. It shou set regularly 
twice a day by a competent person. A card should 
be accessible close by, and on it should be entered the 
indication at each setting. For the purposes of the 
Board of Trade, an ingenious self-registering baro- 
meter is used. The barometer tube, as every one 
knows, consists of a long closed end, and a short open 
one ; into the short aa of the syphon is inse a 
small glass weight, which is of course raised or lowered 
as the mercury falls or rises. A spur is attached to 
the weight, and moves up and down with it, marki 
a piece of card, which is moved from left to right at 
a uniform rate by clockwork. The barometric indi- 
cations thus recorded can easily be read off by those 
accustomed to it, and they thus obtain an insight into 
the weather likely to follow, just as a physician can 
predict, by means of the stethoscope, changes that 
are about to occur in the lungs of a patient. 

The thermometer attached to the barometer should 
be noticed each time the barometer is set, and its 
indications of the temperature of the air should be 
marked on the barometer card. In addition, a wet- 
bulb thermometer should be kept and consulted, the 
difference between the wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometers indicating the amount of moisture in the 
atmosphere. 

At the same time, the direction of the wind should 
be marked down. The best plan for insuring true 
bearings is to mark a true east and west line, about 
the time of the equinox, by the sun at rising and 
setting. The direction should be judged from the 
lower clouds (if not very distant), in preference to 
vanes, or smoke, or any other indication. 

Before we explain how to use these observations, 
we must briefly state the principal causes which 
affect the barometer. They are three: 1. The 
direction of the wind. In north latitudes, north-east 
wind (from the north) tending most to raise the 
mercury ; south-west, to lower it; the wind from 
points of the compass between these, tending to raise 
or to lower it proportionately as they near one or 
other extreme point. 2. The force of the wind from 
any quarter. e more violent the wind, the greater 
the fall, and vice verséd. 3. The amount of moisture 
in the atmosphere. The more moisture, the more the 
mercury falls. 

If the barometer has been about its ordinary 
height, and is steady or rising, while the thermometer 
falls, and — becomes less, northerly winds, or 
less wind and less rain, may be expected; on the 
contrary, if a fall takes place, with a rising ther- 
mometer and increased dampness, wind and rain may 
be expected from the southward. An exception to 
this is, when a northerly wind with rain, perha 

with lightning, is impending, before which the 
barometer often rises, on account of the direction of 
the wind simply, and deceives people who from that 
sign alone expect fair weather. On the other hand, 
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the glass may rise if the southerly wind is dry with 
fine weather. 

If the barometer has been rather below its usual 
height, a rise foretells less wet, less wind, or a change 
in its ae 2 the northward. When it has 
been very low, the first rising usually precedes strong 
wind or heavy squalls from the northward, after 
which violence a gradual rising foretells improving 
weather, if the thermometer falls. But if not—that is, 
if warmth continues, and especially if the baro- 
meter’s rise is sudden—probably the wind will back, 
more southerly wind will follow, and more bad 
weather may be expected. Sometimes severe weather 


from the southward, not lasting long, may cause no 

t fall, because followed by a duration of wind 
fon the northward ; and similarly, we may have fine 
weather and northerly winds, with a low glass, 
=e a continuance of southerly wind or rain, or 


In judging of aap of the past few hours, when 
indicating + honbire close at hand, allowance should 
invariably be made for the state of the glasses for 
some days previous, for their indications may be 
affected by distant causes, as a storm beyond the 
horizon. Here the daily published reports are very 
useful, enabling the individual observer to avoid 
errors from distant causes. And, lastly, in attempt- 
ing to forecast weather, it must never be forgotten 
that our present knowledge is but limited, that the 
subject is full of complications, and that though we 
may often be right, we shall also sometimes be wrong. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


THE above rather paradoxical title is not intended to 
introduce a general disquisition upon the subject 
which it involves, but simply to herald a brace of 
narratives, new to most, if not all, English readers, 
illustrating the legal question of personal identity, 
and, collaterally, the uncertainty of circumstantial 
evidence. 

It is by no means unusual to find strong personal 
resemblances in members of the same family, and 
there are numerous historical cases where it has been 
impossible to distinguish readily between twin- 
brothers and twin-sisters. Shakspeare’s two Dromios 
have often had their counterpart in actual life, when 
the reality has proved even more wonderful than the 
fiction of that great master. But, when these close 
resemblances in person manner exist in two 
individuals not allied by blood, and who, having never 
met, have had no opportunity for assimilation, either 

or involuntary, the circumstances become 
more remarkable, and, as they are also unaccountable, 
are rightly classed among the freaks of nature. The 
particulars detailed in one of the cases I am about 
to relate would seem to indicate that nature had ‘a 


complexion of Guerre. 
perfectly familiar with the minutest circumstances of 
the personal history of all the Guerre family, answer- 
ing promptly all questions on the subject, and even 
reminding some of them of trivial matters which they 
had at first failed to remember. About this time, 
but from what cause does not appear, his identity 
was doubted, and he was arraigned before a judi- 
cial tribunal. The investigations were severe and 
protracted. Nearly two hundred witnesses were 
examined, who were about equally divided in their 
opinions. The sisters of in Guerre, four in 
number, testified positively that the prisoner was 
their brother, and he was even fo to possess 
certain secret marks which were known to have been 
upon the person of Guerre. The result of this trial 
seems to have turned upon two apparently trivial 
facts. While in every other gation of person and 
manner he could not istinguished from Guerre, it 
was proved, by a shoemaker, that there was a differ- 
ence of three lines in the length of his foot ; and also 
by other witnesses that he knew nothing whatever 
of wrestling, whereas Guerre had been remarkably 
dexterous in that exercise. He was in the end 
declared an impostor, but appealed to a higher tribunal, 
and the examinations were there renewed. Before 
they were concluded, however, the real Martin Guerre 
appeared, having been sent home from the wars with 
a wooden leg. , aa then, Du Tih i in his 
former assumptions, declaring his opponent to be the 
impostor, and, strangely enough, was able to give a 
better account of Guerre’s antecedents than even 
Guerre himself; while the numerous witnesses were 
still divided in their opinions as to which was the real 
Martin. To end the story, he was finally convicted ; 
and, when he found that his execution was inevitable, 
he confessed that, on returning from the camp in 
Picardy, he had met with certain of Guerre’s friends, 
by whom he was mistaken for him, and who, in the 
of conversations, communicated to 
so many personal particulars himself, 
and their families, as well as their 
neighbours in Biscay, that, gees a very retentive 
memory, and assured of the enn rtm A resem- 
blance, he felt confident of successfully personating 
him, and thus securing the comforts of a be and the 
means of livelihood. He was eventually hanged and 
burned before the house of Guerre. 

The authority for this case is the Causes Célébres, 
and it is hardly necessary to say that it is difficult to 
determine, when reading that work, the exact bound- 
ary between authentic history and the usual romantic 
licence of the French writers. Admitting, however, 
the entire correctness of the narration, we may safely 
conclude that art had quite as much to do in the 
matter as nature. It was a splendid piece of decep- 
tion on the part of a consummate actor. Nature had 
indeed provided the remarkable likeness, and there 
probably her services ended. The secret marks were, 
doubtless, purposely created by Du Tilh himself, who 
also adopted what he had learned to be the peculiar 
manners of Guerre. A good memory of the details 
that had been communicated to him enabled him still 
further to mislead his dupes ; and the lack of suspi- 


this | cion, combined with unrestrained imagination on their 


Martin Guerre, of Biscay, about the year 1570, 
after ten years of wedlock, abandoned his family, and 
mysteriously disappeared. Eight years afterwards, 
a person, eventually identified as one Arnaud du Tilh, 
presented himself to the wife of Guerre, and was 

i both by herself and her relatives, as her 
long absent husband. As the true Martin, he made 
his peace with Madame Guerre, resumed the marital 
relation, and they had, in the course of three years, 
two children. Until this period, no suspicion of an 
imposture had been excited; for, according to the 


part, did all the rest. Still, so great was the natural 
resemblance between the two men, that, had Du Tilh 
died without confession, half the community would 
have denounced his fate as a judicial murder, and 
ever afterwards regarded the Martin Guerre with 

icion. 

he two cases mentioned in my introduction 
occurred more recently, and are better authenticated. 
One of them, although of less importance, and unat- 
tended by any serious consequences to the survivor, 
og mage nevertheless, a certain degree of interest. 
+ has never, I believe, been made public, but I can 
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vouch for its entire accuracy, as it occurred under my 
own personal observation. 

In the year 1850, I was one day watching, from the 
window of my hotel, in the rf of Brooklyn (0; ite 
New York), the operation elevating a ‘ Laberty 
Pole’ in the square beneath. A crowd had assembled 
on the occasion, and I remarked the dangerous posi- 
tion of certain individuals, in case any accident should 
occur. The thought seemed to be prophetic, for the 
next moment some of the ropes and a section of 
the shaft fell heavily to the ground. One of the by- 
standers, an elderly man of the humbler class, received 
a blow upon the head, which produced instant death. 
The body was removed to the door-step beneath my 
window, and the unfortunate man was at once recog- 
nised by several of his neighbours who chanced to be 
present. The coroner was in the immediate vicinity, 
and was soon brought to the spot, when, the case 
being clearly one of accidental death, the formality of 
an inquest was shortly concluded, and the body 
delivered to the friends of the deceased, who removed 
it to his late residence. I attended the inquest, which 
was held in an adjacent room, and heard distinctly 
the testimony which identified the corpse, no less 
than five or six witnesses declaring that they were 
the immediate neighbours of the deceased, whom they 
unhesitatingly recognised. 

The affair produced no other impressions than those 
natural on witnessing such a sad occurrence, and 
would have passed eventually into oblivion, had I not, 
the next morning, heard the sequel, and subsequently 
satisfied myself, by personal investigation, of the 
accuracy of the details. They were brietly as follows : 
The corpse was conveyed to the house of the deceased, 
and met at the door by the heart-broken widow, who 
embraced it in an agony of distress, kissing the face 
that was scarcely cold, and indulging in all those 
extravagant demonstrations so common in women of 
her class. She was finally induced to retire to her 
apartment—kitchen and drawing-room combined, the 
body was deposited in an — chamber, and the 
bystanders gradually dispersed. This was about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Two or three hours later, 
while several persons were arranging the corpse, the 

ing wife was seated by her fireside, painfully 
contemplating the interrupted preparations she had 
been making for the’ soonieened evening meal, when 
the outer door opened, as it was wont to do at that 
hour, familiar footsteps advanced, and lo! her hus- 
band stood before her, hale and hearty, as when he 
had left her in the morning to proceed to his dail 
oecupation. Her consternation and that of her frien 
may better be imagined than described ; and her sub- 
sequent joy, when her senses were fairly restored, was 
almost as Teantio as had been her former agony. 

The explanation is very simple. The , 
eventually proved to be an entire stranger, from a 
town some fifty miles distant, who chanced to be in 
the city on a visit. The personal resemblance between 
the two men was very strong, and their garments also 
similar. In the horror of the moment, the recognition 
by the neighbours was not surprising, while the wife 
had been already apprised, by a messenger, of the 
fatal event, and was pre to receive her husband’s 
corpse. Half-blind from weeping, she did not stop to 
scrutinise closely the familiar features, but, the 
burst of grief over, turned away to indulge her agony, 
leaving to others the task of disrobing the corpse. 
Perhaps a subsequent examination of the clothing 
ba have led to a discovery of the error, but the 

bility is that, if, by any accident, her husband 
that day met his death elsewhere, and so never 
returned again to his home, she would have followed 
the corpse of the stranger to its grave, upon which 
she would thenceforth have deposited the immortelles 
- only to the memory of the real partner of her 


e. 
The other case which I have promised may be 


found narrated at length in a rare transatlantic 
volume, entitled the New York City Hall Recorder, 
containing reports of the most important criminal 
trials which took place in the city of New York early 
in the present century. The compiler of this volume 
was an eminent American counsellor-at-law, whose 
sole object was to furnish a collection of precedents 
of embellishi pages wi aintest tinge of 
romance, but faithfully and _ scrupulously 

himself to transcribing the details of each case as 
they —— upon the official records of the courts. 
The authenticity of the following narrative is, there- 
fore, unquestionable. 

Early in the month of September 1800, a man, 
calling himself Thomas Hoag, made his 4 ey in 
the county of Rockland, in the state of New Yor 
some 


that ty. 

when he suddenly disappeared, and never returned, 
either to his wife or the neighbourhood. On the 22d 
of June 1804, a man, known as Joseph Parker, was 
tried for bi in the court of Oyer and Terminer, 


then in session in the city of New York. He —— 
to have been arrested and examined a year before, 
but dismissed, probably for want of evidence. The 
indictment charged that, having, on the 8th of May 
1789, lawfully married one Susan Faesch, who was 
still living, he had, unlawfully, on the 25th of Decem- 

, contracted 
id Catharine 


ber 1800, under the alias of Thomas H: 
a second marriage with the afo 
Secor. Instead of attempting a synopsis of the 
testimony presented on both sides, I adopt the 
language of the official record, merely rejecting what 
is superfluous, thus not only securing historical 
accuracy, but also faithfully shewing the manner in 
which the trial was conducted. The first i 
and the present existence of the first wife, being 
admitted by the counsel for the defence, three wit- 
nesses for the prosecution testified respectively as 
follows : 

Benjamin Coe.—I am one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas, in the county of Rockland. 
I am well acquainted with the defendant. He came 
to Rockland in the beginning of September 1800, 
where he passed by the name of Thomas Hoag. He 
worked for me about a month, during which time he 
ate daily at my table, and, of course, I saw him 
daily. On the 25th of December following, I married 
him to one Catharine Secor. I am confident of the 
time, because on that day one of my own children 
was christened. During all the time he remained in 
Rockland I saw him continually, and I am therefore 
as much satisfied that he is Thomas Hoag as that I 
am Benjamin Coe. 

John Knapp.—l\ knew the defendant in 1800 and 
1801. He was then in Rockland County, and passed 
by the name of Thomas Hoag. I saw him constantly, 
five months, while he was there. I was at his 
wedding. He had a scar under his foot. I know it 
from this circumstance: we were leaping ther, 
and, upon my outleaping him, he remarked that he 
could not leap so well then as formerly, before he 
received a wound on his foot by treading on a 
drawing-knife. He thereupon op off his shoe, and 
shewed me a scar under his foot, occasioned, as he 
said, by that wound. The scar is very — 
I am confident that the defendant at the is 
Thomas Hoag. 

Catharine Concklin.— My maiden name was Catharine | | 


| His occupation was that of a common labourer, in 4 
| which = he was employed by several of the { 

respectable inhabitants of that county. Shortly after ; 

1] | his arrival, he became acquainted with one Catharine 4 

| | Secor, to whom he paid his addresses, and they were p 

| | legally married on Christmas-day, the 25th of : 
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Secor. I am now married to one Concklin. I became 


acquainted with the defendant in the beginning of | 1 
September 1800, when he came to Rockland. He 
then passed by the name of Thomas Hoag. I saw 
him after our acquaintance, 


2 = to me, and finally, on the 25th 
of mber following, married me. He lived with 
me till the latter end of March 1801, when he left 
me, and I did not see him again until two years 
afterwards. I am as well convinced as I can possibly 
be of anything in the world, that the defendant now 
here is the person who married me by the name of 
Thomas Hoag. 

On the strength of this testimony, which, from the 
character of the witnesses, and their alleged former 
relations to the prisoner, must have seemed sufficiently 
conclusive, the prosecution rested, doubtless with the 
assurance of a s conviction. Witnesses were 
os however, for the defence, who testified as 

ollow. 

Joseph Chadwick.—1 live in this city, and am a 
rigger by trade. I have been acquainted with the 

endant, Joseph Parker, a number of years. He 
has w in my employ as a rigger a considerable 
time. He es to work for me in September 1799, 
and continued to do so until the spring of 1801. Dur- 
ing that time, I saw him constantly. It appears from 
my books that he received money from me, for work 
which he performed, on the following days: on the 
6th of October, and 6th and 13th of December 1800 ; 
on the 9th, 16th, and 28th of Feb , and on the 
1lth of March 1801. He lived, from May 1800 until 
some time in April 1801, in a house in this city 
belonging to Captain Pelor, and during that time, 
and since, I have been well acquainted with him. 

Isaac Ryckman.—I live in this city, and am well 
acquain with the defendant, Parker. I have 
known him a number of years. In the latter part 
of the year 1800, he was jointly engaged with me 
in loading a vessel for ~— Tredwell of this city. 
We began to work on the 20th day of December 
1800, and were employed the greater part of the 
month of January 1801 in loading the vessel, and 
during that time we worked together daily. I well 
recollect that we worked together on the 25th day 
of December 1800, and I remember it because I never 
worked on Christmas-day before or since. I know 
that it was in the year 1800, because I know that 
Parker that year lived in Captain Pelor’s house ; and 
I also remember that we that day borrowed from Mrs 
Mitchell, who lived in the next house to Parker’s, 
a screw, for the purpose of petins cotton in the hold 
of the vessel we were then loadi I was one of the 
city-watch at that time, and Parker was then also on 
the watch. From that time to the present I have 
served with him on the watch, and do not recollect 
missing him from this city at any time during that 


wr ll Cornwall. have ke groce’ 
spinwall Corn —I have a in 
Rutgers Street a number of years. 1 knew Parker in 
1800 and 1801, when he traded with me. I once 
missed him for a week, but found that he had been 
at work on a United States frigate at Staten Island. 
Except on that occasion, I never knew him to be 
absent from his family, and I saw him constantly. 
Elizabeth Mitchell.—\ know Parker well. In 1800 
and 1801, he lived in Captain Pelor’s house, adjoining 
the one in which I lived. I was intimate with his 
family, and visited them constantly. I perfectly well 
remember his borrowing a screw from me on Christ- 
mas-day, 1800. 1 am the more positive of the 
circumstance of lending the screw to Parker, because 
he broke it while using it. He never lived but one 
year in Pelor’s house, and from that time to the 
present I have been on the same terms of intimacy 
with his family. I never knew him to be absent 
more than a week while he lived at Pelor’s house, 
and think it almost impossible that he could have 


been absent from town any time without my know- 


ames Reading.—I have known Parker from his 
infancy. In the year 1800, he lived at Pelor’s house. 
I saw him there continually, and never, during that 
year, knew him to be absent any length of time. I 
a remember that, while he lived at Pelor’s 
ouse, some time in the beginning of January 1801, I 
assisted him in killing a hog. 

Lewis Osborn.—I have been acquainted with Parker 
for the last four years. I have been one of the city- 
watch, and, from June 1800 until May 1801, he served 
with me on the watch. At first, he served as a sub- 
stitute, but, a few days after Christmas 1800, he was 
placed on the roll of the regular watch, in the place 
of one Ransom. I am certain as to the period, 
because that is the only time that I ever served on 
the watch, and he was stationed, while on the watch 
with me, at the same post. I am certain that the 
defendant is the same nm with whom I served 
on the watch, and, during that time, he was never 
absent from the watch more than a week at a time. 

The defence here rested, and it is fair to presume 
that bench, jury, and spectators were all in a state 
of utter bewilderment. To them may probably be 

oubtless, unaware 0 e peculiar developments 
thereafter to be made by their opponents. 

Certainly the case, as it now stood, presented a 
most remarkable appearance. The prosecution had 
clearly proved, by unimpeachable evidence, that the 
prisoner, as Thomas Hoag, had resided constantly in 
the county of octal from early in mber 
1800 until late in March 1801—a period of nearly 
seven months—and that during t time, on a 
specified day, namely, December 25, 1800, he had 
married Catharine Secor. The alleged wife, and two 
of the prisoner’s employers—one of them a high judi- 
cial pr nas we declared their recognition of his 
identity in the most positive terms, and avowed the 
utter impossibility of their being mistaken. From 
the bed of the former he had not been absent for a 
night after the marriage, until the last date ; while he 
had sat daily at the tables of the others, and had 
been, during the whole of that time, under their 
constant supervision. On the other hand, a set of 
witnesses, more numerous, and apparently equally 
responsible, recognised the prisoner as J _—_ Parker, 
who, during that particular period, and for a long 
time before and after, had not been absent from the 
city of New York for more than a week, and who was 
certainly on the alleged day of marriage en in 
his usual avocations in that city. Not only did his 
ordinary employers testify to his continuous presence 
there, but it was also shewn that he held an official 
position, from the duties of which he could not pos- 
sibly have been absent without the knowledge of his 
gpa and associates, and which duties he faith- 
fi and constantly performed during the entire 
period in question. 

It will be observed that the testimony, as given by 
the official reporter, is evidently the result of bo 
the direct and cross examinations, but that it is of a 
uniform character, and that the attempts to shew that 
the witnesses might be mistaken as to dates signally 
failed in every instance. Justice Coe remembers 
the date of the Rockland marriage from the fact 
that one of his own children was christened on the 
same day. When Ryckman is asked how he can be 
sure that Parker worked with him on the particular 
Christmas-day of 1800, he replies promptly with the 
reasonable answer that it is use it was the only 
occasion in his whole life when he had worked on that 
holiday—a fact which could not fail to impress the 
date faithfully u his memory. He also knows it 
because it was eager during which Parker lived in 
Captain Pelor’s house, and other witnesses prove that 
the only year in which he did live there was that 
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embracing the Christmas of 1800. Cornwall, who 
supplied er with groceries during that year, had 
his books to ap to, and could therefore be cer- 
tain about the dates. Mitchell, probably a business- 
woman, confidently refers to her broken screw—a 
matter so important that she could make no mistake— 
especially as she was also sure that Parker borrowed 
it on the Christmas-day when he was her neighbour 
in s house. from his busiess-books, 
ives the precise dates when he paid Parker his w 
ior services rendered at those A non and those ae 
are embraced in the period when Hoag was in Rock- 
land. Reading, who has known 
infancy, assi him in killing ah uring the mont 
of January in the only year J my he lived in Pelor’s 
house, &c. The testimony on both sides is equally 
direct, straightforward, and positive, and there can 
be no question that it was equally honest. Every man 
and woman would evidently have staked all their 
interests, here and hereafter, on the truth of that to 
which they then testified, and yet, one set of witnesses 
swore to a particular group of facts, while the other 
as positively deposed to another group, entirely incon- 
sistent with it. We may well conceive the astonish- 
ment of all present, and the intense interest with 
which the subsequent proceedings were watched. 
The counsel for the prosecution had other testi- 
mony in reserve, which was now produced, as follows. 
oses Anderson.—I have lived at Haverstraw, Rock- 
land county, since 1791. I know the defendant well. 
He came to my house in the beginning of September 
1800, and then passed by the name of Thomas Hoag. 
He worked for me eight or ten days, and, from that 
time until the 25th December following, he passed 
almost every Sunday at my house. During his stay 
in our county, I saw him constantly. If he is Thomas 
Hoag, he has a scar on his forehead, which he told me 
was occasioned by the kick of a horse, and also a 
small mark on his neck. He had also a scar under 


his foot, between his heel and the ball of his foot, 
occasioned, as he said, by treading on a drawing-knife. 


That scar is easy to be seen. His h is remark- 
able: his voice is effeminate, and he s quick, 
and lisps a little. He supped at my house on the 
night of his iage, in December 1800. I have not 
seen him till this day, since he left Rockland, which 
was between three and four years ago. I am per- 
fectly satisfied in my own mind that he is Thomas 
Hoag. 

It appears from a note by the reporter, that at this 
point the prisoner submi to an examination, when 
it was found that he had the marks mentioned in 
Anderson’s testimony both on his forehead and neck, 
and also, as he says, ‘astonishing as it may seem, he 
had_these very peculiarities in his speech !’ 

The mal examination was pursued no further 
the prosecution thenceforth, very natu , di 
rand. zeal and confidence. 

Lavinia Anderson, the wife of the last witness, 
corroborated his testimony as to the identity of the 
defendant Thomas Hoag. She further testified that, 
during his stay at her husband’s house, another 
person, having cut himself severely with a scythe, 
complained much of the pain, when Hoag told him 
that he had been much worse wounded, and shewed 
the scar under his foot. She also stated that about a 
year ago, after a suit, in which the identity of the 
defendant’s person came in question, had been brought 
in the Justice’s Court in New York, being in that city, 
and having heard much said on the subject, she was 
determined to see him, and judge for herself. Accord- 
ingly, she went to his house, but he was not at home. 
She then went to the place where she was informed 
he stood with his cart [Parker, for some time before 
this trial, had been following the occupation of a 
es cartman], and there saw him, oe it, with 
tt head on his hand. In that situation she instantly 


knew him, and spoke to him, when he answered her, 
and she immediately recognised his voice. It was 
very singular, being shrill and thick ; and his 

was hurried, having also something of a li oag 
had a habit of shrugging his shoulders when he spoke, 
and this she also observed in the defendant. He then 
said that he had been told she was coming to see him 
—that it was surprising people could be so deceived— 
and asked her if she thought he was the man. 

said that she thought he was, but would be more 
certain if she looked. at his forehead. She then lifted 
up his hat, and saw the scar on his forehead, which 
she had often seen before, and he then told her that 
it had been occasioned by the kick of a horse. The 
witness concluded by declaring that it was i ible 
she could be mistaken—‘the defendant in Thomas 


Hoag.’ 

, - Secor.—About four years ago I lived in 
Rockland, with my father, Moses Anderson. The 
defendant Hoag came to our house in September 
1800, and remained in Rockland five or six months. 
He on He used to 
every S y night to m er’s, to 
Sunday, and thus saw the scar. About two years ago, 
I married, and came immediately to this city to live. 
After I had been here a ae I was one day 
standing at our door, when I hi acartman i 
to his horse, and immediatel i the voice to 
be that of Thomas Hoag. Upon looking, I saw the 
defendant, and instantly knew him. I mentioned the 
fact to my husband, who told him of it, and the next 
day brought him to our house. He asked me how I 
knew he was the man. I replied that I could tell 
better if he would let me look at his head. Accord- 
ingly, I looked, and saw a scar upon his forehead, 
which I have often remarked on that of Hoag. I am 
confident that he is the person who passed at Rock- 
land as Thomas Hoag. 

Nicholas W. Concklin.—I live in Rockland county. 
I know the defendant. His name is Thomas Hoag. 
I cannot be mistaken in the person. He worked a 
considerable time for me; and, during that time, ate 
at my table. He was a stranger; and, understanding 
that he was paying his addresses to Catharine Secor, 
I took a ‘eal of notice of him. He lived in a 
house belonging to me. When I saw him at this 
(which is vi iar), is very , are 
of Thomas He . I have endeavoured, but in vain, 
to find some difference in appearance between the 
defendant and Hoag. I am satisfied in my own mind 
that he is the same person. 

Abraham Wendell.—In the latter end of 1800, I 
knew Thomas Hoag at Haverstraw. I was intimate 
with him, and knew him as well as any man. I have. 
worked with him, breakfasted, dined, and, sw 
with him, and often been at frolics with him. 
defendant is the same man. I have no doubt what- 
ever about it. About a year , I was in this city, 
and was told by some persons that Hoag had beaten 
the Haverstraw folks in a suit wherein his identi 
was in question. I told them I could know him wi 
certainty, and they said they would send him down 
to me. my sloop, saw him a hundred 

ards off, coming down the street, and instantly knew 
him. He came up to me, and said: ‘Mr Wendell, I 
am told that you say you will know me.’ I replied: 
‘So I do; you are Thomas Hoag.’ I am as confident 
he is the person as I am of my own existence. 
Concklin.—I live in Decem- 

x 1800, a person, calling himself Thomas , was 
intimate at my house, and called me aunt? “I am 
sure that the defendant is the same person, and never 
can believe that two persons can look so much alike. 
He talks, laughs, and ie like Hoag, whom I would 
know among a hundred people by his voice. The 
defendant must be Hoag. 
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Gabriel Concklin.—Thomas Hoag was at my house at 
Haverstraw often in September 1} The defendant 
I He had a scar on his fore- 

parenthetical sentence of the 
reporter, the prisoner on trial, in addition to the 
scars on his forehead and neck previously mentioned, 
was also found to have this ‘small scar just above his 
lip.’ 

The 


James Juer.—I have known Joseph Parker, the 
defendant, seven age and been intimate with him 
all that time. e i i 

e lived at 


Pelor’s house, and never knew him to be absent from 
the city, during that time, for a day, except when 
working on board a frigate about a week at Staten 
Island. I recollect perfectly that he and others 
Christmas-eve at my house in the year 1800, when he 
lived in Pelor’s house. In 1799, he hurt himself on 
board the Adams frigate, and then went to his 
father’s, in Westchester county, where he remained 
nearly a month. He was very ill when he left town. 
I went with him, and brought him back. He was 
not quite recovered. 

Susannah Wendell.—I have known the defendant six 
[evidently an error for sixteen] years. He married 
my daughter. When he lived in Pelor’s house, his 
wife was ill. I then visited her often, and saw him 
there almost daily. He has never been absent from 
this city more than a week since his marriage, 
excepting the time when he went to his father’s in 
Westchester. 

Here, again, were the two relays of witnesses as 
widely antagonistic as ever. In spite of the over- 
whelming testimony that the prisoner had passed the 
seven months in question in Rockland county; in 
spite, also, of the ing weight of the evidence 
touching his identity, afforded by the marks sworn to 
as visible on the forehead, neck, and lip of Hoag, and 
of the iarities of voice, speech, and gesture—all 
of which were plain and palpable in the prisoner— 
these last two witnesses unhesitati swore that he 
had not been out of the city of New York from 1789 
to 1804, except on one occasion for a single week, and 
on another for a month, both of which absences were 
fully accounted for. Surely the bewilderment of the 
vagant height. t a fri amount j 
has been committed on one side or the pt ig | 
have been the inward comment of the court and the 
— Or, how was this extraordinary state of 

i to be explained? Did the prisoner really 
possess a dual existence? and was he, in some 
mysterious manner, both the Joseph Parker of New 
York and the Thomas Hoag of Rockland? Doubtless, 
the honest ejaculations of some of the witnesses, that 
there could not possibly be in the world two men so 
remarkably alike, that even the accidental scars on 
the Ye of one should be so faithfully reproduced 
on of the other, were fully echoed by the awe- 
struck throng, which waited in nervous iety for 
the next scene in the strange drama then bei 
enacted before it. 

The time had now arrived for the counsel for the 
defence to introduce an unexpected witness ; it was 
a dumb one, indeed, but its silent testimony was more 
eloquent and effective than all that had preceded it 
on either side. It was agreed that the prisoner should 
expose his feet to the examination of the jury, in order 


prosecutio: 
says succinctly, that ‘upon exhibiting his 
feet, no mark or scar could be seen upon either of them!” 


had constantly done his duty; that, upon 
to his books, wherein he kept a register of 
watchmen and their times of service, he found 


anuary 
February 1801; and particularly, that he was 
on duty on the 26th of December 1800. 

The jury, of course, without retiring, found a 
verdict of ‘ Not guilty,’ 

All things considered, this is, beyond doubt, the 
most remarkable case of mistaken identity on record. 
It would have been extraordinary enough had the 
general resemblance of the two men been so great as 
to induce and justify the very ‘strong swearing’ 
ind in by one set of the witnesses; but the 
resemblance did not end with the general features of 
the person. It appears, in the first place, that, in 
regard to the a) nt age, stature, physical confor- 
mation, outline of face, colour, and character of hair, 
&ec., the nearest relative—the wife—of Hoag, and 


him, 


betrayed their presence to their acquaintances, even 
when thelr persons were not visible. Connected with 
this was a singular mode of s ing, common to 
both ; and still more strangely, a habit of shruggin 
the shoulders when in conversation, in which os 
indulged. Even this combination of peculiarities in 
person and manner, to go no further, in two men, not 
only not relatives, but evidently entire strangers to 
jo other, would reveal a ‘freak of nature’ that 
would be incredible, if the narrative were not so well 
authenticated. 
But we are not to stop here. had upon 
his forehead an ineffaceable scar, resulting, as he 
from the kick of a horse ; on the forehead 
of Parker, in precisely the same locality, was a simi- 
lar scar, occasioned in the same manner. Surely, it 
might be thought that accident had even now suffi- 
ove to nature in her effort to confound 
the identity of these two men; but no: Hoag had 
also a scar on his neck; Parker removes his cravat, 
and lo! on the corresponding spot ap a cor- 
responding scar. Certainly, the casualties of time 


ury | cannot so expertly reach and smite these two Dro- 


mios a third time; they do, however; for H had 
still ‘another small scar, just above his lip,’ and, 
surely enough, the lip of Parker is found to be dis- 
by its exact coun Philosophers may 
account for these facts, if they can; I do not pretend 
to } a philosopher, and therefore shall not attempt 
to do so. : 
At this point, however, nature and accident 
to have concluded their mutual frolic. Poor Hoag 
could boast of one more misfortune than his double, 
Parker. At some period of his life, he had chanced 
to tread upon a sharp instrument, and there was left 
u his foot a more formidable scar than either of 
py ody which it was beyond the power of nature 
or the skill of art to eradicate. fh ie nob to be 
sup that Parker’s counsel were unaware of the 
of their foot, on contrary, 
tt they were inwardly me urin rogress 
of the tral, and chuckled the invo- 
luntary perjury of the various witnesses for the pro- 
secution, conscious as they were how blank 


rs | that they ry + ascertain whether the particular scar 
| upon one of them, which had been sworn to by several 
to call as a witness the captain of the watch; but he 
q well acquainted with the defendant, Joseph Parker; 
. that he had been for many years a watchman, and 
a case which, it must ain but | as 
most unblushing perjury could destroy ; and the | refe 
4 j probability is, that there was scarcely a man in the | the 
i court-room who did not confidently expect that the | that he was regularly on duty during the months of 
{ prisoner must inevitably be convicted, and be com- 
- defence, however, produced two more witnesses, 
ri who testified as follow. 
most Closely and CONStanuly associale yi 
,a could not distinguish between the two men; next, 
a | they each possessed a peculiar voice, the tones of 
4 | which were so marked and unusual, that they 
i 
4 
{ 
| 
| | 
| 
| — 
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‘those of notoriously bad repute or 


to the of the astounded 
jury, and be found as free from blemish as the cheeks 
of a healthy new-born babe. We have heard of per- 
sons being saved from various catastrophes by ‘the 
skin of their teeth ;’ but the uncicatrised epidermis 
of Parker’s foot bag: sole — a there 
my it ightest mark of an wound, 
or the foot itself, a ra months before, been ampu- 
tated, it would be difficult to imagine the character of 
the judge’s instructions or the jury’s verdict after the 
testimony that has been recoun 
It would be interesting to know whether Hoag was 
ever afterwards discovered, and whether, if the two 
men were confronted, the resemblances were so exact 
as the testimony implies; but the reporter ends his 
account with the formal announcement of the verdict, 
and I have failed to discover, in the annals of the 
times, any other reference to the parties or the 
circumstances of the case. 


i would appear when the feet of the prisoner 
should be finally exhibi 


TRAVELLERS’ LAW. 
Every man, says Blackstone, should know a little 


law, and the less, says Punch, the better. We, how- | pen 


ever, think that every man should know sufficient law 
to enable him to keep out of it; it is therefore our 
intention to explain so much of the law as relates 
generally to railway travellers, vast numbers of whom 
will come to London this year to see the Exhibition, 
and who will be immediately interested in the subject 
sem rail bound to carry all 
8a a railway com is to 
who may but there are 
some exceptions to this rule, in which the company 
may reasonably object to the pro passenger. 
For instance, the company may refuse to carry a 
person who is drunk, because he would be obnoxious 
to the other passengers. So, if a man have any con- 
— disease, such as scarlet fever, or the small-pox, 
or he be otherwise diseased to an extent that may be 
dangerous, the company is not bound to carry him ; 
and this remark applies also to insane persons, and to 
But 
if the company receive the fare from such objection- 
able person, and admit him as a passenger, he cannot 
be expelled from the train, unless he be guilty of some 
flagrant impropriety of conduct. A case in point 
occurred not long ago. A handsome-looking man, in 
‘ peg-tops,’ and in other respects fashionably dressed, 
purchased a ticket at one of the metropolitan stations, 
and took his seat in a first-class carriage, for the 
purpose of going to Epsom for the Derby. Just as the 
train was about to start, a detective happening to look 
into the carriage, recognised the gentleman as one of 
the most crafty and skilful of the London swell-mob. 
He was therefore requested to leave the carriage, and 
refusing to do so, was forcibly ejected. The mobs- 
man commenced an action against the railway com- 
pany, which was afterwards settled in a friendly 
manner, by the latter paying to the former a small sum 
of money, by way of damages for the assault in os 
him from the iage, and for compensation for the 
‘loss’ and inconvenience he had sustained in conse- 
a of not being able to get to Epsom. By the very 
act of the company granting the swell-mobsman a 
ticket, and allowing him to take a seat in the train, they 
had contracted to carry him to that place ; and unless 
they had sufficient reason for it, they could not then 
ack out of the bargain thus entered into. If, how- 
ever, the swell-mobsman had been guilty of any mis- 
conduct, such as practising his ‘ nefarious arts,’ as the 
penny-a-liners coil them, on his es 
the contract would have been at an end; but, in the 
case mentioned, no su fo ae gp was committed. 
We have said that a railway company is bound to 
carry all passengers who offer themselves ; we must, 
however, add that passengers at roadside will only 


be booked conditionally ; that is to say, in case there 
shall be room in the train for which they are booked ; 
and in case there shall not be room for all the passengers 
booked, those booked for the longest distance have 
the preference. Those booked for the same distance 
a. You — ways pay your fare, and — 
your ticket, before getting into a train ; prepa 
but if you are allowed 
to commence your journey without such prepayment, 
the fare cannot be enforced until the whole journey 
be com If the whole fare be prepaid, you may 
join the train at any station where it stops. So 
~~ “- the train at any station where it stops, 
if you so, you cannot continue your journey in 
another train without repayment of the fare on 
such station to the end of your journey. If you travel 
on a line without — previously paid your fare, 
and with the intention of avoiding payment 
or, if having paid your fare for a certain distance, you 
knowingly and wilfully proceed beyond such distance 
without tat previously paid the additional fare, 
you are liable for every offence to forfeit to the com- 
pany a sum not e i ne The same 
in case, when you have 
arrived at the station to which you have paid, you 
neglect, or refuse to quit the train, or if you get out 
of the train while it is = — You must shew 
your ticket, when requi to the guard in charge 
of the train,‘and this must, if demanded, be delivered 
up before leaving the company’s pane. either to 
the guard or some other servant of the company. If 
you do not so produce or deliver it up, you may be 
required to pay the fare from the place whence the 
tran originally started. On some lines, there is a by- 
law to t lose your ticket, you 
render yourself liable to pay for the whole distance 
that the train in which you have travelled has run. 
This by-law has, however, been held to be invalid, 
as being repu, + to the law of the land. 

of the carriage you are riding 
in, or the window-strap, or break the windows, or 
carve your name on the panels, or otherwise wilfully 
“ee the property of the company, you are liable 
to a five-pound penalty in addition to the amount of 
damage done. 

Smoking ‘is, for public convenience, strictly pro- 
hibited on all lines (in which there are no conve 

ially set apart for that —— e car- 
riages or at the stations. you smoke in a carriage, 
you are liable to a penalty of forty shillings, and that 
even although no warning has been given you to desist 
from smoking ; such warning, however, is usually given. 
If you persist in smoking in a railway carriage, or at 
a station, after such ae has been given, you not 
only subject yourself to the forty- hilling Penalty, 
but you may be immediately removed from the com- 
ition, your fare will be 
orfei So if you are found in a carriage, or at a 
station, in a state of intoxication, or if you commit 
any nuisance, or otherwise wilfully interfere with the 
company of other ~~ or if you obstruct the 
company’s servants in discharge of their duty, 
you are liable to the penalty last mentioned. 

The company is bound to 
which you Soon been booked, and they cannot, at any 
intermediate place, refuse to If they do so, 
you can recover damages for any inconvenience and 
expenses you may sustain, with the whole 
fare which you may have paid. If a railway company 
— announce, either by their time-tables, or 
through the medium of hand-bills or the public 
newspapers, that a train will run at a particular time, 
they thereby place themselves under a contract to 
start such train, and carry all persons who may 
present themselves as passengers, with the exceptions 
already mentioned. If the train by which you 
intended to be a passenger does not start, and you 
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proceed to the station and tender 
inconvenience or extra expense in 
destination, you may bring an action against the 
— for damages for their breach of contract. 

A railway company is answerable for the smallest 
negligence on its own part, or on the part of its 
servants, but not for unforeseen misfortunes which the 
greatest care and vigilance could not have — 

inst, such as accidents resulting from the breaking 

of an axle-tree which was previously sound and = 
fect. The company does not warrant your absolute 
safety as a passenger ; the understanding between you 
and it goes no further than this: that as far as human 
care and foresight can go, the company will provide 
for your safety. An accident may happen even 
when everything has been done which human pru- 
dence can s The railway company consequently 
warrants the railway itself to be in good travelling 
order, and fit for use; and it also implicitly promises 
to all persons who may become passengers, to provide 
roadworthy engines and i ilful drivers and 
engineers, and all things necessary for the safe con- 
veyance of such passengers. Consequently, if the driver 
of a railway engine drives at a rous speed, or, 
from negligence or unskilfulness, causes the train to 
be thrown off the rails, or to come into collision with 
another train, the railway company is responsible for 
all damages and injuries that may have been sus- 
tained by the ngers ; and even if both you and 
contributed to the accident 


your their negligence, you will still be entitled 


to recover damages, the rule of law being, that 
although there may have been negligence on your 
part, yet, unless you might, by the exercise of ordi- 
nary care, have avoided the consequences of the 
company’s negligence, you are entitled to recover. 
If by ordinary care you might have avoided them, 
then you are the author your own wrong. It 
must, however, be borne in mind, that where your 
own negligence is the immediate and proximate cause 
of the injury, you will not be entitled to recover any 
from the company. 

you are injured by the company’s negligence, 
you can recover damages, and if your death be the 
result of the negligence, your legal representatives 
may bring an action against the company for a 
similar purpose. The last-mentioned action, however, 
must be brought within twelve calendar months after 
your death ; and any damages which may be recovered 
will be divided by the jury in such manner as they 
~~ proper between wife and husband, parent 

child. 

Often when an accident happens, some officials 
of the company will give money to the injured pas- 
sengers, by way of compensation for the injuries 
sustained. But with reference to the law on this 
point, as a rule, it may be said that if you are not 
aware of the injury you have sustained, an inadequate 
amount which you may receive from the company will 
not be sufficient to satisfy your claim for compensa- 
tion. For instance, some time back, there was an 
accident at the Bromley station, on the Eastern Coun- 
ties line: owing to an error in the turning of the 
points, a portion of the train got on to one line of rails, 
and the remainder on the other, thereby causing the 
train to be overturned. A man named Roberts, who 
+ ald ner in the train, had his hat crushed. 
For a short time afterwards, he was unaware that he 


was consequen 
Roberta bréught 


cannot be urged that if the 
injured, he is to be preclu ering 
because he has received two pounds for his hat.’ And 
so the jury thought, for they ultimately gave Roberts 
a verdict with two hundred and fifty pounds 
If your bh be lost, the company is liable, and 
it is im whether the luggage be placed in a 
carriage in which you are seated or in any other part 
of the train. The company, however, is not liable 
for the loss of a purse, or a coat, or an umbrella, or a 
ing-stick, or other like articles under your own 
pe’ control, or in your own custody. To make 
the company liable for the loss of your luggage, it 
must not consist of L 
ing, compri othing, and ev i i 
the personal convenience, per- 
haps even a small present or a book might be included 
in that term; but merchandise and materials intended 
for sale, and to be sold for profit, are not ngage. It 
has been said that if each passenger be allowed fifty- 
six pounds-weight of luggage, a man and his wife may 
carry one hundred and twelve pounds between them, 
although the husband’s personal luggage may be only 
three pounds.* You should have your luggage securely 


by | packed and directed, otherwise the company may 
refuse 


to carry it, or be responsible for it. But if the 
company have an opportunity of seeing that it is not 
properly packed or di it cannot ards avail 
¥ of such neglect on your part. When you have 
arrived at your destination, the 1 must be 
delivered to you on the platform, there the 
responsibility of the company ceases. If, however, 
they oblige you by allowing their porters to carry 
your luggage to a coach or cab, their liability con- 
tinues until that has been effected. 


THE FREE-AND-EASY FORUM. 


WHEN it reached the ears of my friends that I had 
become a member of the honourable society of the 
Lower Temple, and had my eye fixed on the woolsack, 
there was no end to the kindly and disinterested 
advice which I received as to the shortest cut in that 
direction. 

‘ There’s nothing like principles,’ said Brown—‘ the 
principles, sir, of an enlightened jurisprudence.’ 

‘Principles are useless!’ cried Jones: ‘the fewer 
principles a lawyer has the better; stick to cases; and 
master the reports. There are not above five thou- 
sand volumes on the shelves, and a score of new ones 
every year.’ 

* Look here, old fellow,’ counselled Robinson, the 
man of the world, as we discussed our modest chops at 
the Cock, to which, as erst the Laureate did, I much 
resort ; ‘don’t bother your head about cases or prin- 
ciples. You are not much to look at, certainly, but 
still you are not repulsive nor revolting; so go in 
for an attorney’s daughter. That’s your game, my 
boy. Dooced nice gals some of ’em are, and better 
fun by far than musty Coke or fusty Blackstone. If 
you can’t get an attorney’s daughter, try for his 
niece (that’s nearly as good, if uncle be a bachelor), 
his sister, his mother, or his grandmother. Only 
be something or other to an attorney—son-in-law, 
father-in-law, or what you will—and you will have a 
thousand times more chance of one day keeping the 


* This is, according to the experience of many married persons, 
not much unlike the actual disproportion.—Ep. 


| 
| to resume his employment. 
action against the company, which I 
they defended on the ground that they had satisfied I 
his claim by the payment already mentioned. But 
| the Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn said: ‘It surel 
| 
aK en seriously injured; and when he arrived in | 
London, the station-master ~~ that he should | 
have some remuneration for his spoiled hat, and | 
ve him two pounds, for which he signed a receipt. 
wend as usual, but soon began to 
suffer great pains in the head, and became nervous 
and sleepless. Eventually, he consulted a medical 
man, who informed him that he had been more seri- 
ously injured than had been at first supposed; and 
it turned out that he had Jost his memory, and | [a | 
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reports at your finger-ends.’ 


that were going a-begging in Westminster Hall. 


them difficult to lay hold of. Cases were embar- 
rassing. I decline to say whether I took Robinson’s 
hint. It may or may not be true that I am a good 
deal about old Peachum’s house (Peachum and Grab), 
in Bloomsbury Square, and that Polly Peachum is a 
very nice git], and an only child. That’s my business. 

There was one thing, however, which it was clear I 
must study, and that was the art and mystery of 
public speaking. One morning, I saw an advertise- 
ment in the 7%mes, headed ‘ Elocution,’ setting forth 
that Mr Snagsby Howler, late of the T. R. Bagnigge 
Wells, having for the present quitted the boards and 
pulled off the buskins, would be glad to give lessons 
in elocution to the nobility and gentry. Clergymen, 
barristers, and actors were especially invited to avail 
themselves of 8S. H.’s services, who was to be heard of 
at the Magpie and Stump, next door tothe T. R. (Did 
you ever know a theatre that had not a public-house 
on one if not both sides of it?) I found my way to 
the hostelry in question, and discovered the great 


was obviously a theatri unt. The room was 
decorated with prints of eminent ‘ormers, some in 
stage-costume, others in plain clothes. The playbills 
of the metropolitan houses were filed as carefully as 
bills of sale at Garraway’s or the Jerusalem. The 
Era was taken in, and Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography 
was kept for reference at the bar. Mr Howler was 
an elderly gentleman, dressed in a seedy black coat, 
tightly buttoned across his manly chest. His closely 
shaven face, and gray stone-coloured complexion, the 
result of the pounce-ball and hare’s foot, unmistakably 
betokened his profession. He had a deep sepulchral 
voice, and turned up the whites of his eyes occasion- 
ally in a way that was most distressing. Mr Howler 
received = ley and condescended to partake 
of a little refreshment at my expense in the shape 
of hot gin, over which he favoured me with a 
sketch of his career, from which it clearly appeared 
that the public, the managers, and the Dramatic 
Authors’ iety had formed a base conspiracy to 
keep him out of his proper position. Next day, he 
came to my chambers to give his first lesson. He 
commenced by expounding the principles of what he 
called his ‘system.’ He then gave a recitation 
of Hohenlinden in illustration of his plan of ‘ suiting 
the action to the word.’ ‘On Linden, when the sun 
loweri as near he could 
e pit of his stomach, and pointing to the ground), 
‘all bloodless’ (pronounced ‘ beludless’) ‘lay the un- 
trodden snow’ (he owned he had a difficulty with 
‘untrodden ’—had it been the positive, he could have 
stamped his feet, but the negative posed him—for 
‘snow’ he chattered his teeth, clasped his arms round 
his body, and shivered), ‘and dark as winter was 
the flow’ (a rapid decisive wave of the hand, —_ 
sive of the stream hi ing on) ‘of Iser, r-r-rolli 
r-r-rapidly’ (billowy motion with both hands). ‘ By 
torch and trumpet fast arrayed’ (left hand aloft, as if 


Great Seal and the Queen’s conscience, than if you 
had the statutes at large by heart, and the term 


Asarule, whatever one said was the best plan, half-a- 
dozen others pronounced to be the very worst ; and each 
of my professional friends recommended me to practise 
in that branch of business which was most remote 
from his own. Nothing could be more glowing and 
attractive than the pictures which ‘common-law’ 
men drew of the rich harvest of fame and fortune to 
be reaped in those dingy little sheds in Lincoln’s Inn 
where Equity is worshipped, unless it were the dazzling 
accounts which the Chancery bar gave of the prizes 


I listened to all these good counsels, and some of 
them I followed. I went in for principles, but found 


elocutionist smoking a ae pipe in the parlour. It |" 


rearing a torch, right hand to the mouth in imitation 
of a bugle), ‘each horseman drew his battle-blade’ and 
‘furious every charger neighed’ (here a toss of the 
head, like a wild steed champing the bit) ‘to join 
the dreadful revelry’ (this was roared out so as to 
give emphasis to the idea of the last two words) ; 
and soon. It was a most oppressive veep 

‘There was life and colour in that, I flatter myself, 
sir, he said ere. when he had concluded. 
Next he gave Walpole’s speech on ‘ the unpardonable 
crime of being a young man, in a rollicking, light- 
comedy style; and Chatham's last speech r the 
— of a heavy father. 

‘Don’t suppose you ever want to pipe your eyes 
in your line, young gentleman; that’s what the 
parsons as I attend are all mad after: you see it 
goes down well with the ladies. Daresay you recollect 
what the Swan of Avon says on that ’ere point, sir: 


If you have not a woman’s gift, 
To rain a shower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for such a shift, 
Which, in a napkin being close conveyed, 
Shall in despite enforce a watery eye. 


The worst is onions ain't like lavender on a handker- 
chief ; so it’s best to try strong salts instead. But 
the great art is to do the breaking of the voice, and 
the preliminary sob bursting through the words ; and 
then comes the water-spout business. Law! it’s easy 
enough when you’re used to it.’ , 

After one or two lessons, I came to the conclusion 
that Mr Howler’s system was not adapted for either 
judge or jury; so we as That old conspiracy 
against genius seems still in force, for the other night 
I saw the great master of philosophical elocution 
carrying a banner in a stage procession, and devoting 
his mighty intellect to the task of always keeping the 

inted side towards the audience when he wheeled 

in the march. 
I now cast about for another mode of acquiring 
the ‘gift of the gab.’ One night, passing along a 
well-known thoroughfare, I observed a large placard 
at one of the doors of the ‘Snappin Martie, 
announcing that the ‘Social Ciceronians’ were to 
meet that evening. Subject for discussion—Is govern- 
ment by party a pillar of the British constitution? 
To be opened by Mr Rufus Badger. Chair to be 
taken at nine. Ansioee. eat on the other side of 
the door bore a poetical address, setting forth that— 


Whatever can be questioned, we debate. 

Is there a theme on which you would dilate ? 
Come in; propose it ; only wag your jaw ; 
We'll hear you out—that’s ‘ Ciceronian’ law ; 
And whether right or wrong, we do not care a straw. 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul 

Are made more pleasant by the flowing bow! ; 
Then if to jolly Bacchus you’re inclined, ‘ 
All liquors o’ the best you here will find. 

Even teetotallers are welcome here 

To whet their whistle with our ginger-beer. 


Who could resist such an invitation? So I went in. 
The forum was a large well-lighted room, with seats 
and tables, at which a numerous audience was seated, 
drinking and smoking. Through a cloud of vapour 
could be discerned, at the further end of the chamber, 
a raised dais, in the which sat 
a spare, elderly man, of a solemn aspect, the shake of 
whose head, i he listened to the speeches and smoked 
his long clay-pipe, of the kind known as church- 
wardens, expressed as much as Lord Burleigh’s nod. 
On each side of him sat the magnates of the assembly. 
There was a clatter of glasses and spoons as I entered. 
Mr Badger had just resumed his seat amid great 
applause. There was a lull for a few minutes. The 


ng | regular orators (after the fashion of ‘another place’) 


were of course ing their thunder till the room 


was quite full and the debate drew to a close. No 


| | 
| ! 
\ 
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one seemed continue the 
a evidently a stranger, rose. e 
tae thought t of his first two or three sentences, and 
em glibly; then he grew confused, stam- 
mere, stopp leared is throat, took a gulp out of 
his glass—not an idea, not a word would come to him 
in his need. He had lost the thread of his discourse 
beyond hope of recovery, and so sat down. This is the 
common fate of young speakers. There is nothing so 
difficult at first as to keep up a flow of continuous 
—— and see not only to the end of one sentence, 
eee Ss the next ; the inspiration of the 
moment is to be 
After this, the Co mae was carried on with warmth 
and spirit. On this and other evenings—for I repeated 
my visit—I found that all the different of oratory 
were fully exemplified in this free-and-easy forum. 
There was the ‘indignation’ speaker who struck his 
clenched fist on the table, making all the glasses jingle, 
and bellowed, and was always prepared at a moment’s 
notice to denounce the uns le baseness and 
unfathomable villainy of the man who held opinions 
historical speaker, who at the beginning o 
the subject, like the Pre Aon. who commenced the 
ay he Little Pedlington with the doings of Adam 
and Eve in Eden, and who begged leave to go back 
or to illustrate a singular feature in 
the history of party, as, for instance, that the crown- 
ince had nearly always been on the side of ‘the 
i There was the comic man, who 
the com y with the most atrocious 
that whatever might be their prines 4 they were 
devoted to the same great umber One (‘Oh!’ 
*Shame!’); and that it was o1 y wasteful and ridicul- 
ous excess in the case of the hair (heir) a it to 
was 
speaker, who thought the honourable 
pan who had just sat down must in early life 
we had a difference with the parts of speech, which 
he had never been able to make up again, for his 
grammar was as false as his logic, and his As as‘ 
misplaced as his facts. There was the wordy speaker, 
whose had a false ring but when 
—vs proved wanting even in shadow of an 
In short, there were speakers of all kinds, 
nan} bad, and indifferent, and of all classes. There 
were ns shopmen, who would one day, no doubt, 
vestry ring with their sonorous declama- 
tion; lawyers’ Aang keen, flippant, and dogmatic; 
a sprinkling of newspaper men; and an occasional 
barrister, on a short allowance of § soup’ at Sessions, 
and eager to relieve the enforced idleness of his rest- 
less tongue. It was amusing to observe how the 
speakers aped the etiquette of the senate. The 
attorney’s clerk was styled the ‘honourable and 
learned gentleman ;’ the spoken of as 


useful to modest, et young 
gentleman of the Inns of Court. 


THE ROBBERY AT RICHFIELD. 


Berore Mr Kraft got into the morning up-train at 
he had of the robbery at 


bours, Mr 
told John, and John had told his master when he 
came in to clear the breakfast-things away. So when 
Mr Kraft got a the morning train, he knew that 
the thieves had made an entrance by the library 
window, which opened on the lawn, had thence found 
their way into Mrs Goodman’s dressing-room, and 
taken some jewels, "which were valued at five hundred 
unds, leaving no marks or implements behind them 
. which they could be discovered. 

Mr Kraft did not know his neighbours, not at least 
to speak to, but he had several times them on 
the road, and they had sat in the pew next his at 
church for the three previous Sundays ; indeed, on one 
occasion he had lent aon ahymn-book. But Mrs Kraft 


and he had not called, for the Goodmans had taken 

the house furnished for the summer alone, and seemed 

a quiet sort of couple, who did not care much for the 

society of Richfield. John told his master that they 

lived very , but always dined at one 
e 


o’clock, and expected household to become settled 
for the night by ten at least ; hence the thieves had 

ity of time for their pi 

But when Mr Kraft saw Mr Goodman get into the 
same carriage with himself at the station, he could 
not resist offering his condolences. 

* Yes, sir,’ ‘itis too true. Mrs 
Goodman and myself retired to rest at our usual early 
hour, and I saw the house my 
own eyes, when I went to bed; but the rogues were 
too clever for us. We did not hear a sound. I did 


not such treatment in your quiet little place, 


when 
What steps do you to adopt? 

Kft, suppose jou wil mimunicate with the 

London 


* Not one he replied. ‘The local authorities 
are already on the alert; Ny: I am going to employ 
an unofficial detective, who has been very successful 
on several occasions, not only in discovering the 
offenders, but in causing the restitution the 
property. You see,’ he eee” — can be 

organised than our police, but they naturally 
have so great a wish to bring the rogue to justice, 
that the majesty of the law is often more consulted 
than the pocket of the loser. An unofficial detective, 
on the other hand, consults the interests of his 


officer of | justice would have missed the gains | 
thief rather than the thief himself. His oy is 
first to convict the offender, then, if le, to 


recover the which has been ae 
the Mr “I sce. The detective comes 


any of my readers were in 
great speech in the case of | of 


to the housebreaker, and says: “I know what you 
have done. I have evidence which would insure 
your conviction. Make restitution. I am not com- 
pelled to arrest you.”’ 

"this Mr Dogwell, who has 

ing town to see 0; who 
ved useful to a friend of mine 
unfortunate enough to be robbed, as I was last ni 

And Mr Kraft went to his office, thinking mu ‘of 
the wisdom of Mr Goodman’s procedure. 

‘What difficult questions arise,’ he reflected, ‘in 
the administration of justice. How impossible, for 
pr ye must be for an officer to forego the credit 

convicting a criminal against whom he holds 


“S682 EFS 48 SE ESMERBBEE zeae sere | 
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Grimshaw v. Bagshaw. It was by practice among 
the Social Ciceronians that I 
| 
a 
employer alone, and if he gets scent of the robber, is 
the title of ‘ - | honourable and gallant friend.’ 
The bulk of the company, of course, were merely 
listeners. Many of them were regular atten pre 
They came there every Saturday night, and mad 
discussions they had heard. The manner in which the | frig 
various views of an exciting topic were received was a aw 
capital index to the current public opini It has a 
anid thet cabinet mich aig 
themselves from a fatal blunder if they would only 
ride about in omnibuses and penny steam-boats now wa 
and then, and listen to the casual talk of their fellow- ho 
passengers. To that excellent advice let me add a 4 
-easy i ts i en¢ 
If the speaking at these places does not influence, it en) 
the mood of the multitude. | wa 
I ’t know whether fou 
court that day I made my the 
— 
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sufficient evidence ; and yet, how provoking it would 
be for me, if robbed, to lose my property, when a little 

niet would have made the thief dis; it. 
W he not be, in truth, as severely punished by a 
compulsory restitution as by a judicial, but barren 
revenge ? I wonder whether Mr Goodman will 
the jewels back before the authorities catch the 
robber, and make him reckless and conservative.’ 

The wonder of Mr Kraft was satisfied, when about 
three days afterwards he met Mr Goodman. 

‘Here,’ said that of opening a case which he 
had in his hand, and shewing some jewellery, ‘ here is 
the property which I lost. ell soon struck the 
scent, and followed it so closely up that the thief 
made restitution this very morning. I hear, too,’ he 
added, ‘ that, suspecting the vengeance of the regular 
authorities, he has left the country. Thus, you see, 
I have recovered my property, and the rogue is 

And all has been done for a ten-pound 
note. 

Mr Goodman was so pleasant and neighbourly, that 
Mr and Mrs Kraft called the next day, and left their 

The visit was returned in due time, and grew into 
an invitation to dinner on the part of the Krafts, 
which their new friends acce 

‘How do you think,’ said the host, as they sat 
over their wine, ‘the robbers who broke into your 
house got the information which tempted them to 
the burglary? Did Dogwell find that out ?’ 

*Not exactly,’ he replied; ‘but I have every 
reason to believe that a man who called for the 
ostensible p' of mending crockery, reconnoitred 
the place. e found his way into the garden, 
that he was for the kitchen-door. 

saw him myself, and ordered him out.’ 

‘Bless my heart!’ said Mr Kraft, ‘there was a 
knife-grinder here to-day, who came up to the break- 
fast-room Sea end while I was sitting c ~ byit. He 
‘was very Civi begged pardon for the intrusion, 
aging that he could not make any of the servants 
hear.’ 


‘One of a gang, I have no doubt, said Mr Good- 
man. ‘Should you know him again ?’ 

* Yes,’ said Mr Kraft slowly. ‘ He had on a fur-cap, 
and a loose spotted neckcl and there were a num- 
ber of mother-o’-pearl buttons on his waistcoat—a 
double row—I remember that distinctly ; and he had 
a dog with one eye.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said Mr Goodman, ‘ you marked 
him well. Dia you give him a job?’ 

‘Yes; he Kraft’s garden-scissors, and 
brought them to me as I was snipping some dead 
roses off a bush. I remember he looked about him 
very much ; indeed, he remarked that he didn’t know 
“as how he had ever seen a more beautifuller ’ouse, 
axing your reverence’s pardon for being so bold.” 
I should certainly know him again, the rascal !’ 

‘ Ah,’ said his friend, ‘he shewed himself too much 
to come again; but he took the measure of your place, 
I'll be bound. What means, now, do you adopt for 
protecting your shutters ?’ 

Oh, nothing but your common bolts. I tried bells 
once, but the wind or the cat rang them, and they 
frightened us out of our wits, so I have had them put 
away in the lumber-room.’ 

In about a week, Mr Kraft found among his morn- 
pes of letters one rudely directed, and sealed 

ither with a thimble or a my rough thumb. It 
was as follows : ‘if i was yew Ide keeper Sharp Luke 
hout on tewsde nite from A wel whisher.’ 

After breakfast, he trotted off to Mr Goodman’s, to 
shew him the note, and take his counsel as an experi- 
enced thwarter of thieves. They examined the 
envelope and the writing, but beyond the fact that it 
was somewhere in the district S. W., they 
fi no more clue to the writer in half an hour than 


be done but keep a sharp look-out on ‘tewsde nite.’ 
They consulted the almanac, and found that it would 
then be dark. ‘On the whole, said Mr Kraft, ‘I think 
I shall have Dogwell down to look at the place.’ 

‘ Hardly necessary,’ replied his friend. ‘ You have 
only to sit up, or even to have lights burning in two 
or three of the rooms, and then thieves will keep 


The summer B acer away, and Mr Goodman’s 
tenure of the a with it. They were 
now great friends, the two en, 


pied neighbouring pews at the church, Sunday 
after Sunday. ey arran therefore, two 
parting entertainmen were to dine 
with the on Tuesday, the Goodmans 


with the Krafts on Thursday. On Saturday, Mr 
Goodman was to leave Richfield. There been 
a little pleasantry between the two Paterfamiliases 
about the alarm concerning thieves which had dis- 
turbed the Krafts for some fortnight in the early 
part of the summer ; but the matter had passed now ; 
indeed, had not been mentioned for a long time, 
till the first parting dinner, when Mr Goodman 
reminded his host that it was ‘tewsde nite.’ ‘Ah, 
es, said the other, a little ashamed of his a . 
ensions—‘ to be sure. I believe it was nothing 

a hoax.’ 

But that very week Mr Kraft’s house was robbed. 
On Thursday evening, he had locked everything up, 
and slept famously till half-past six o’clock the next 


the maid at the bedroom door, not the tentative 
equivocal knocking which accompanies hot water, but 
nervous repeated blows, given apparently with the 
handle of a broom—a knocking which went on with- 
out waiting for an answer, till Mr Kraft flung the 
door wide open, and was met by 
* Robbers, sir !—they’ve broken into the house, and 
carried everything off. They have taken your’—— 
‘Clothes?’ said Mr Kraft. 

*O no, sir—much worse than that. They have 
taken all the things out of the library.’ 

As this must have cmmplagh:o whale inted 

in an auctioneer’s catalogue, Mr Kraft felt that th 
something was wrong, allowance must be made for 
Betty’s looseness of language ; so he dressed, or rather 
wrapped himself up, and went down stairs. It was 
cried of betty. Raving tessived 
carried 0 le 1 received a 
payment the previous day, he had locked i up im hae 
desk—an unusual thing w ao him, as he almost always 


paid sums into a bank now the desk was 


So there was nothing to 


rifled. was afraid to think of the amount of his 


morning ; then he was wakened by the knocking of ~ 


| But Mr Kraft set his heart on Dogwell, and so did 
| Mrs Kraft, and that settled the matter. Dogwell, 
| whose address was furnished by Mr Goodman, came 
| and examined the weak points of the house, advised 
Mr Kraft about a fresh arrangement of his valuables ; 
—and made a most excellent luncheon. 
He said he would watch the place if Mr Kraft liked, RY 
aun g to be alarmed at 
|—no thieves would break into premises where the 1: 
inmates were evidently on the alert. eB 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday came and passed 4 
away without any sign. Till then, however, Mr an 
| Kraft never knew the customary noises of the night. be 
He had had no notion of the restlessness of horses in : 
the stable, _ of the horribly — knocks and Bt 
rattling which came from it. very sparrows aa 
who turned in their beds when he peered out of the BS 
dining-room window into the shrubs with 
each other, like shepherds in an eclogue, hour after Bh 
hour; and in the gray of the first morning that he 8 
| watched, such a universal twitter arose on all sides, Ea 
that he thought the birds had gone mad. But nothing a 
| came of it The only capture he made was a i 
| cold. 
4 
ie 
a 
| 
| 
3 
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loss. Searching his pocket-book for the entries of the 
numbers of the notes, he found that page torn out. 
He could not recollect—no, not positively. There 
were four ‘ hundred pound notes,’ and six or seven of 
smaller value, but he had no means of knowing their 
numbers or date. One of his first impulses was to 
send for Mr Goodman, who came, with unaffected 
concern at the robbery. ‘Can I help you in any 
way?’ said he. 

‘Thank you, I am sure,’ replied Mr Kraft. ‘I have 
told the alice her ; perhaps you would write to your 

ivate ive.’ 

* With all my heart,’ said Mr Goodman. ‘No,’ he 
added suddenly ; ‘everything depends upon striking 
the scent at once; and’—looking at his watch—‘ as 
it wants half an hour to the first up-train, I’ll go 
myself, and bring him down directly. There is no 
time to be lost.’ 

So Mr Kraft, with many thanks, saw him de full 
of reiterated advice to keep the police up to the mark 
meanwhile ; and he prepared to offer a reward 
for the conviction of the robbers. Presently, he saw 
the inspector, who had already arrived, and added in 
his interview that Mr Goodman was assisting him 
by a communication with a private detective at the 
same time. 

‘I should not wonder if he were to throw some 
light on the case,’ said Mr Stock, the inspector. ‘We 
shall be very happy to put ourselves in communiva- 
tion with him ; these men often get behind the scenes, 
while we remain outside.’ So saying, he looked at his 
watch, partly out of a habit he had, just as if it were a 
prisoner in a cell, which indeed it was. 

Mr Stock looked at his watch, and then returned 
to the trail of the thieves. This was tolerably dis- 
tinct in the garden; they had crossed a soft, newly- 
dug bed in the dark, and left the marks of their feet 
there very plainly. The next post brought a line 
from Mr Goodman, saying that he not sue- 
ceeded in finding Dogwell at his usual address, but 
that he should be sure to see him in the afternoon, 
and bring him down with him that night. Mr 
Kraft told Stock this, who looked at his watch 
again, and went out. In a few hours, the house had 
apparently exhausted all its information, and the 
i r went away, leaving only one constable, who 
steadily blocked all the little boys who bowled them- 
selves at Mr Kraft’s gate like a wicket. 

Mr Kraft walked out into his garden, and conversed 
with the constable, the little boys in the meanwhile 
taking advantage of the partial ment of the 
constable’s attention, and coming gerously close 
to the gate. 

‘Do you think, policeman, that the inspector has 
any clue to the thieves?’ 

*Don’t know, sir—Keep back, you there’ (with a 
motion of unbuckling his belt.) ‘ Don't know, sir.’ 

* Didn’t he tell you when he left ?’ 

* No, sir.’ 

‘Do you know where he has gone ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ (Another menace at the boys). ‘No, sir.’ 

So Mr Kraft gave the constable up, and tried to 
read the newspaper. He did not half like the inspec- 
ter going off without saying a word to him; indeed, 


what with the negative stupidity of the policeman on 


guard, and the reserve of his superior, Mr Kraft felt 
rather helpless in their hands. The inspector had 
asked all manner of questions, and answered none ; 
and now, just when he ought, as it seemed, to consult 
with his client, he had disappeared without a word. 
The day seemed very long, though, according to the 
almanac, it was shortening fast; but Mr Kraft 
watched and listened with an anxiety that would have 
made a Russian summer tedious. The day closed, 
but. no sign or message came from the i stor. 

Mr Kraft from impatience to irritation. He 
was quite with his wife when she told him 
dinner was ready ; and he could eat nothing. ‘ Plague 


on these i !’ said he; ‘I wish I had never 
told them anything about it. Goodman will be back 
in a few minutes now, I should say, and then we will 
see if ell can’t shew more intelligence than these 
police. I wish he was come.’ 

Just then, there was a ring at the door. 

‘ The inspector, sir, wishes to see you.’ 

Mr Kraft went out. 

‘Sir, said Mr Stock, looking at his watch, ‘ we have 
succeeded in recovering the property, and have also 
apprehended the thief.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Mr Kraft, ‘ where is he ?’ 

* In custody, sir; but I don’t think we should have 
found him unless we had happened to meet Mr Good- 
man, who set us on the right track at once, and saved 
us a deal of trouble.’ 

* Bravo, Goodman !’ said Mr Kraft. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ remarked Mr Stock ; ‘he is really a very 
clever gentleman. But I have come to say that your 
presence will be required to-morrow at the prisoner's 
examination.’ 

Next dey, Mr Kraft went up to town betimes. ‘ By 
the way,’ he asked of Stock, while he waited in the 
court, ‘ who is the prisoner ?’ 

‘ Brown, sir; that is his name. He is the 
leader of a gang we have been wanting for a long time 
—a wonderfully cunning fellow. The property was 
found on his person; indeed, we took him before he 
had time to dispose of it.’ 

At about half-past ten, the magistrate arrived. Mr 
charges mn di of—dissolute penitents, 
with headaches and crushed hats. 

‘George Brown,’ said some official, looking at a 
paper; when in a moment, introduced with silent 
promptitude, Mr Goodman was placed in the dock. 


EARLY RISING. 


Turoven my wide window streams the sun, 

For lo! the morning hath begun ; 

With his rays, me, prone, caressing, 

Calls me to be up and dressing : 

Sluggard! see how I am working, 

Where the fresh night-dew is lurking, 

Raising vapour for the showers ; 

Giving colour to the flowers ; 

Unfolding buds into green leaves ; 

Peeping under the homestead eaves ; 

Warming all her children callow, 

That I may delight the swallow ; 

Calling the bees to quit their hive, 

And in those golden baths to dive, 

Where the dew still fills the flower, 

Ere the sun asserts his power ; 

They, in the cold tears of the night, 

Refresh their limbs for labour’s flight. 

Throw up the window ! open wide ! 

Odours on air will sweetly ride. 

The mavis sings from horny bill, 

And sounds of day the country fill ; 

The handle clicks against the pail, 

And milkmaids each their own kine hail. 

So, forth into the morning air, 

Where cheeks grow ruddy, round, and fair. 
Cuan.es Epr. 
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